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J. L. TOOLE. 


Tue London public requires for its special delectation a 
notable comic actor. 
back; successive generations have laughed at the drolleries 
of Wright, Paul Bedford, Robson, Charles Mathews, 
Buckstone, and even Sothern. Wright, Robson, and, we 
believe, Paul Bedford, are dead; and the public has now, 
Charles Mathews and Buckstone—who are both very little, 
if at all, younger than the century—and Toole! Of late 
years, Toole has become the fashion ; and everyone who is 
familiar with London society knows what that means. 
The Prince of Wales has been at pains to show his 
preference for the comic, in comparison with the more 
serious branches of the theatrical profession, 
patronage of Toole. The Prince never fails to 
Toole’s benefits—though unreminded and unsolicited by 
Toole himself—and it is related that the first theatre he 
visited after his nearly fatal illness two years ago, was one 
at which Toole was acting. 

If the Price of Wales’ favourites are not always)com- 
mendable, in this case, at least, discretion has been shown. 
Mr. Toole’s fine qualities as an actor had been discovered 
and appreciated long before the Prince of Wales set the 
example of patronising him, but, unfortunately, some such 
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his Ipswich victory he returned to his office quietly enough 
next morning. Still waters run deep, however; and there 
is no reason to doubt that he was maturing a plan for the 
execution of his long-cherished idea. When his holiday. 
time came, young Toole started for Dublin, interviewed a 
theatrical manager there, and finally obtained an engage. 
ment at the Queen's Theatre, Dublin. The manager had 
heard of Toole’s success at the Walworth Institute, and 
being of an adventurous turn of mind, hazarded an 


' engagement which, we need scarcely observe, was most 


profitable to him. Toole was recognised as a catch 
immediately, and flattering prospects were held before him 
on all sides. This was sufficient for his sanguine nature; 
he threw up the laurels that fate had reserved for him as a 
wine-merchant, incurring at the same time the grave 


| remonstrances and prejudiced anger of nis family, and 


by his | 
attend | 


became an actor, playing at the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, 
while Robson was at the Theatre Royal, in the same town, 
His time was well-filled there; he acted in many pieces, 
and travelled, of course, at his manager's direction, 
through various parts of the country. He himself relates, 
with great gusto, how, on journeying one evening from 
Cork to Dublin, dressed as the Artful Dodger in Oliver 
Twist, he terrified a party of ladies and gentlemen. The 
carriage had been ordered to be kept for his exclusive use, 
but, owing to the arrival of the American mail, the orders 


| had been overlooked, and the train was unusually crowded, 


stimulant as Royal favour is always needed among us, to | 


popularise. The high place which Toole now holds in 
public esteem is one which he well deserves, and for which 
he has striven earnestly. 

From his youth he had a taste for elocution, recitation, 
&c., having, however, no idea of adopting the stage as a 
profession. He was installed by his family as clerk in a 
wine merchant's office, and “still he was not happy!” 
He could not keep his natural genius from budding-out 
occasionally. He joined an elocution class at the 
Walworth Institution, which was also frequently visited 
by Charles Dickens and his unmercifuil friend John 
Forster, Mark Lemon, E. L. Blanchard, and other well- 
known men. As may be imagined, Toole rapidly became 
noted in this circle of clever appreciative minds; he grew 
to be the star of the establishment, and was warmly 
recommended by his friends—notably by Charles Dickens, 
to try his powers on the stage. Toole often says—by-the- 
bye—that he owes much of his publie spirit and his deter- 
mination to adopt the career for which he was fitted, to 
Dickens’ encouragement and whispers of fame. At the 
Walworth Institution he recited extracts from well-known 
pieces, and took, occasionally, whole parts in theatrical 
representations. 





Like Keeley, he began by the serious | 


line of drama, taking the tragic rather than the comic | 


parts. Bassanio, for instance, in the Merchant of Venice, 
was a very popular character of Toole's in those days— 
indeed, it was the first in which he appeared. Everyone 
who heard him at Walworth advised him to-go on the 
stage. His talent was so evident, and so natural, that 
everyone feared lest he should “ miss his vocation,” as the 
foreigners put it. When, later on, he was heard in 
extracts from the Boots at the Swan, and in pieces by which 
his comic powers were brought out he was so warmly 
recommended by his friends at the Institute, that he went, 
merely as an amateur, to Ipswich (where he acted, curiously 
enough, on the stage that Garrick first trod), in order to test 
his strength; and feeling confident of himself, from his 
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So Toole, rushing on to the platform at the very last 
moment, in his by no means attractive get-up, opened the 
door of the first compartment he reached, and _ installed 
himself in the comfortably cushioned seat. The other 
occupants of the carriage were so alarmed, however, at 
this unlooked for apparition, that they precipitately left 
him to himself, much to his amusement, and, we may add, 
to his comfort. 

Later on, Toole went to Edinburgh, where he achieved 
equal success, playing chief parts in Shakespeare, as 
well as the comic characters in which he especially shines, 
Rehearsals all day, and three and four pieces every night— 
to say nothing of twenty pieces in which he played during 
the benefit week—made up a busy season, and Toole 
realised that the profession of amusing one’s fellow- 
creatures is not so light as it may seem. 

His name, being a popular one in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, had reached London, and the playgoers of our great 
metropolis begame anxious to see the rising Wright. 
Accordingly, Toole appeared in London, soon after his 
Scotch and Irish suceesses, at the St. James’ Theatre, under 
the management of Mrs. Seymour, subsequently acting at 
the Lyceum, under the directorship of Dillon. Of the 
fifteen or sixteen years during which Toole has been 
amusing the English public, eight or nine have been 
passed by him as one of_ Benjamin Webster's admirable 
company at the Adelphi—at which theatre Toole succeeded 
Wright. It is but recently that the comic actor of the day 
has been installed at the Gaiety Theatre, where he is still 
delighting the audiences of country cousins with his jokes 
and antics in Ali Baba. 

He makes a tour in the provinces every year, playing at 
every important town, and as may be supposed reaping 
continual triumphs. The theatres are crowded whenever 
he appears; the orchestra is frequently turned out, in order 
to make more room, and even seais have been got up 
hastily at the wings on the stage. A curious incident 
occurred during one of Toole’s recent visits to Birming- 


success, he resolved to take soon some decisive step. After| ham. On this occasion there were some fifty seats arranged 
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«behind the scenes,” for eager spectators. Toole coming 
from his dressing-room to the stage had to pass some of 
these seats. The foremost occupants were a would-be 
aristocratic old lady and her daughters. When Toole passed 
them as Tom Cranky the bricklayer, in the Birthplace of 
Podgers, the old lady’s blue blood boiled at the indignity of 
such men being near her, and she murmured audibly that she 
wondered the workmen were not kept away. The young 
ladies were quicker, and discovered their companion’s 
error and told her of it. However, in the next piece a 
somewhat similar mistake arose in the old lady’s mind; 
and, finally, in the last piece, which happened to be Oliver 
Twist, when Toole drew near her party, again on his way 
to the stage as the Artful Dodger, her anger knew no 
bounds, and she declared—looking round her haughtily— 
that she had never before been in such low company, and 
that the workhouse must have been let loose into the 
theatre! Her daughters had some trouble in convincing 
her of her third mistake; and, doubtless, to this day she 
maintains to her own private friends that the manager of 
the Birmingham Theatre was very careless as to whom he 
admitted within his establishment. 

Toole tells another amusing story with regard to his 
make-up. The incident occurred one night when he was 
playing for a benefit at Sadler's Wells. He performed at 
the Surrey Theatre and at the Adelphi, and on the same 
evening, and as may be imagined had little time to lose in 
dressing, etc. However, his work over at the Surrey and 
the Adelphi, he left the latter establishment, taking a cab in 
order to be driven to Sadler’s Wells. He entered the cab 
as Mr. Spriggins, an old man—the character in Ici on 
Parle Frangais, which he had just been playing—and to 
the cabman’s intense surprise when he opened the door of 
his vehicle for his fare to dismount at the stage entrance 
of Sadler's Wells, the popular attire of Muster Grinidge, 
inthe Green Bushes, met his eye. There was, of course, 
no vestige of old Mr. Spriggins in the cab. ‘* What have 
you done with the old man ?” cried the startled cabman, 
fightened at this sudden disappearance. ‘‘ Where's the 
ddman?" Hereupon Toole explained to him how that 
he and the old man were one and the same person; held 
out a liberal fare, and told him that they were waiting for 
him on the stage inside the theatre. But the cabman was 
or a long time obdurate; he thought that some unfair 
play had been transacted, and refused to let his fare go, 
alling on him continually to produce the “old man!” 
The disturbance might have been indefinitely prolonged 
tad not some of the theatrical officials come outside to 
tok for the recreant actor, and found him struggling 
ietween the cabman and the appreciative crowd. Of 
wurse, a release was effected, and Toole taken in triumph 
m to the stage. 

Toole is not only a comic actor, he has serious, and 
Wen pathetic powers, that command the attention of his 
wdiences, and his rendering of Caleb Plummer, in the 
tamatic version of Charles Dickens’ “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” will not have failed to impress those who have 
ten it. He is so earnest in his work, so natural, and so 
“sy, that his admirers feel instinctively the stage to be 
ls native element, and know that he is enjoying his pro- 
ission, though he puns in the same grooves night after 
light. By-the-bye, he has played, he says, in Ici on 
Parle Francais two thousand times. He has won an 
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| did not create the energy and vitality which have dis- 


tinguished Toole’s early attempts to reach the stage. He 
is as popular as a man as he is before the footlights. His 


services when required for benefits, are never refused; 
and his liberality in this matter contrasts strongly with the 
tendencies of many actors. We have heard also that the 
Dramatic College is much indebted to him. 

In common with all the popular men of the day, whether 
actors, authors, poets, painters, or singers, Toole is going 
to America. The faces of all great public characters seem 
to turn intuitively towards the West. We can only trust 
that home-sickness will bring all the familiar celebrities 
back to us again, and certainly the public will look eagerly 
for the reappearance of Mr. Toole among his English 
friends. 


—@— 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


M. Riviere has not been happy in the novelties that he has 
placed before his very miscellaneous public. A Wagner night is 
of course very well in its way, though Wagner badly performed 
is worse than Wagner not performed at all, but such an affair as 
‘The Higland Widow” is to be deplored, and it is charitable to 
say nothing about it. M. Guimet’s cantata lately produced is 
scarcely to be regarded as a success. The composer shows some 
cleverness, especially as regards stage effect, and holds out hopes 
of better things for the future, but he has no self-restraint, no 
sense of the ludicrous, and little in the way of true spontaneity. 
He has evidently studied in the schools of Halévy, David, and 
Thomas, the result being the maximum of noise and bombast, 
and the minimum of force or meaning. He flies too high, but 
while choosing a most ambitious theme he has not made up his 
mind in which direction to steer. Hence his elaborate work, the 
overture especially, has the effect of a banquet, at which all sorts 
of edibles are served, without the slightest attempt at classifica- 
tion: meats, fruit, and pastry, things sweet and sour, heavy and 
light, being thrown together indiscriminately. ‘* Le feu de Ciel” 
is a misnomer, for of that element the Cantata in question is 
most utterly devoid ; violent contrasts, strange and vulgar orches- 
tral effects, and the tritest possible melody, aid in the production 
of a tawdry patchwork, which recalls reminiscences of Auber, 
Meyerbeer, Wagner, Offenbach, Verdi, and other composers. 
The general result, musically speaking, is confusion, and to the 
audience much weariness of spirit. Yet, as we said before, the 
work has its good points; after a fashion it is effective, and it 
has been conscientiously put together. The composer might 
succeed in opéra bouffe, for which he seems to have some talent. 
We would, however, counsel him not again to grapple with so 
elevated a subject, and we would suggest that careful rehearsing 
and a conductor whom the orchestra can understand and follow 
are alike necessary for the production of a satisfactory tout 
ensemble. In regard to both these requisites, on the occasion of 
which we speak, much was left to be desired. 

In conclusion, we must heartily congratulate the directors of 
the Promenade Concerts on the energy they have shown in the 
production of new works, which, if not in the highest degree 
successful, have yet been, by no means, altogether devoid of a 
certain interest to the connoisseur. 

We attended one of M. Riviére’s “ Ballad” Concerts the other 
evening, at which the following not very characteristic selection 
was performed. Overture: ‘ Maritana,”—Wallace. Redowa: 
“La Perle,”—Riviére. Waltz: ‘*Amoretten Tanz,”—Gung’). 
Rustic Polka,—Riviére. Pianoforte Variations: ‘** Home, sweet 
Home.” Canzonette: ‘“*My Mother bids me Bind my Hair.” 
Fantasia on Popular Melodies,—Riviére, &c., &c. 

The “Wagner” selection on Tuesday evening last comprised 
the March from Tannhauser, which, though played in a some- 
what dull and mechanical fashion, earned considerable applause, 





two songs, very indifferently rendered, “ L’attente” and ‘* Dors 
mon enfant,”’ Wolfram’s famous invocation, the merits of which 
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d by Signor Gustave Garcia's extremely defec- 
the Pilot's fine air from the first act of the 
Flying Dutchiwan, a ridiculous pot-pourrt of melodies from the 
composer's least characteristic work Rienzi, the Bridal Chorus 
and dashing entr'acte from Lohengrin, both rendered in an 
irritatingly spiritless manner, the overture to Tannhauser, which 
was almost but not quite spoiled by the unsympathetic, dragging 


were quite obscure 
tive vocalization, 


beat of the conductor, who seemed to imagine that he was sawing | 
- through a deal board, and the “ Kaisermarsch,” whose broad, 


vigorous themes, and gigantic merits of construction, it is im- 
possible even for such an orchestra as that of M. Riviére to 
smother. However, we must not be hypercritical. Very much 
in the way of true art cannot be expected for a shilling, and some 
credit is due to persons who have courage and enterprise enough 
to give us even Wagner-and-water. M. Riviére no doubt does 
his best—we wish it were better. 




















A STRANGE STORY OF BRIGANDS. 
PART III. 

Tue first day passed, and the second ; the third dawned. 
I began to experience the extreme of uneasiness. Marie 
was very voluble, full of her usual half ludicrous, half 
irritating ejaculations of mingled piety and dissatisfaction, 
but she seemed in a remarkable degree to have recovered 
from her first alarm. I could not explain the alteration in 
her conduct in the least. In the meanwhile the friendli- 
ness of Annetta had not abated at all; on the con- 
trary, it had gained in warmth—at least, to appearance— 
and in spite of my better judgment it had inspired me 
with hopes which I was soon to discover were of the most 
fallacious kind. Our captor was not, I am disposed to 
believe, and in spite of her many unquestionable atrocities, 
the model of cruelty she was represented, but she was 
systematic to the last measure, and having once deter- 
mined upon a course, however unjustifiable or capricious, 


| no moral power on earth would have dissuaded her from 
its execution. 

It had been stipulated that our ransom should arrive by 
| a stated hour; within twenty minutes of the appointed 
time neither had the money come to hand, nor had the 
| messenger reappeared. Annetta assumed no air of stern. 

ness, discomposure, or indignation; she simply said to 
me as I lay at her feet, ‘* You must be taken back to the 
house now.” Then drawing a small gold watch from her 
pocket, she added, “‘ There is rather more than a quarter 
of an hour left; I hope for your sake no misadventure 
may have occurred.” 

My heart began to beat violently. Full of anger and 
resentment—which I have no doubt were expressed in 
my face—I rose from my recumbent posture. Annetta’s 
countenance was as calm and angelically indifferent as 
ever. She merely beckoned to Josephine, who was at a 
short distance, and my hands once more being tightly 
bound, I was conducted back to the house in a state of 
anxiety and terror which utterly baffles description. An- 
netta remained seated on the open space in front of the 
villa. When I beheld her for the last time she was care. 
lessly flicking her boot with her whip, and stroking the 
head of her dog. 

In the apartment to which I was conducted I found my 
maid, bound like myself, pallid of countenance, muttering 
her customary ejaculations, and utterly incapable of under- 
standing a word addressed to her. 

Several minutes passed. My anxiety became almost 
insupportable. A dead silence reigned; I could hear the 
faint sighing of a gentle wind through the trees, and that 
was all. For a moment even the restless murmur of poor 
Marie had ceased. 

Suddenly I was startled by the sound of firearms. 
Several shots were fired in rapid succession. Then once 
more a dead silence ensued. My heart was beating 
rapidly. What could have happened? I heard voices 
louder and louder, and rapidly approaching footsteps. 
Persons were entering the house. Another moment and 
the door of the room in which I lay was violently burst 
open. I found myself in the presence of my husband! 

For awhile astonishment rendered me incapable either 
of asking questions or of comprehending explanations. I 
simply knew that I was free: that at the last moment I 
had escaped a horrible fate which I had not dared even to 
picture to myself. Gradually, however, I recovered the 
use of my never very brilliant faculties, and eagerly begged 
to know what had taken place. Then my husband, full of 
delight and triumph, told me everything; how, on receipt 
| of my letter he had determined upon a bold project; how 
| the messenger had been detained and thrown into prison: 
how, with the assistance of a military friend he had 
sketched out a plan of operations, and how, owing to 
certain information afforded by a leading inhabitant of a 
village in the vicinity, he had been enabled to surround 
the brigand encampment and to effect a capture of the 
entire crew. 

‘‘And Annetta?” were the words upon my lips, but 
prudence bade me restrain them. I thanked and con- 
gratulated my husband again and again. Then, having 
myself conceived a sudden project, I expressed a desire for 
food; I also asked to be left alone for a few moments, 
urging the excitement of my spirits and the need in which 
I stood of a brief rest. My husband having many matters 
upon his mind complied with my desire at once. Me 
quitted me in haste with reiterated expressions of fond- 
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ness, commiseration, and joy at my recovery, and promising 
that I should be provided with the refreshment I required 
as soon as possible. 

Directly he was out of sight I rushed from the house. 
A single glance revealed to me the situation of affairs. 
The open space was perfectly deserted, complete stillness 
reigned. ‘The gloom of evening—of a sullen, stormy 
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evening—was closing in. But in the distance, against a 
tree, I perceived a figure which I recognised at once. It 
was that of Annetta Gloria. I hastened towards her. She 
was bound tightly, hand and foot. As I approached she 
viewed me with a scornful smile. I drew nearer. I said 
simply, “Annetta, you have been very kind to me. I 
believe you are a better woman than people say.” Then I 
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kissed her on the forehead and began rapidly loosening her 
bonds. 

Evidently my proceedings surprised her. She said 
nothing, but a world of meaning was expressed in her 
glance. Directly she was free she drew a deep sigh, then 
embraced me passionately, then taking from her bosom a 
heavy gold chain with an amulet attached, threw it around 











my neck, saying, “‘ Whenever you are in danger from our 
people show them this, and they will respect you.” Then, 
again, she embraced me, kissed me fervently more than 
once, and was gone. 

Annetta’s escape was never explained. It was attributed 
to treachery on the part of the troop who had assisted in 
the expedition against the brigands, the more so as during 
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the journey to a certain neighbouring town, in the prison 
of which the captured ruffians were to be deposited, the 
whole of them, by the exercise of a little common-place 
adroitness, managed to escape. 

But my story is not yet ended. A few days after the 
events I have just recorded, a descent was made by a 
number of armed men upon the village that could boast 
the rather dangeious honour of being the dwelling-place of 
the enterprising individual who, for a not inconsiderable 
sum in hard cash, had by timely information enabled my 
husband to effect the capture of the band into whose 
clutches I had fallen. At the head of the attacking party 
was a woman whom I recognised at once from the verbal 
and written descriptions given, as Annetta Gloria. The 
assault was quite unexpected; the villagers had no means 
of resistance, and even had they been disposed to fight the 
circumstance of finding the much dreaded band once more 
in existence would, no doubt, have served to damp their 
ardour. After a brief parley, a surrender at discretion took 
place. I shudder and experience a sort of remorse at the 
thought of what I am about to relate. Annetta Gloria 
ordered the seizure of six of the principal inhabitants. 
Then, alluding to the betrayal of her followers, she coldly 
announced her intention of taking immediate and summary 
vengeance. The unfortunate victims were led into the 
small market-place and there, without ceremony or hesita- 
tion, shot; Annetta, seated on horseback, viewing the 
hideous deed. This abominable act having been per- 
petrated, the brigands left the panic-stricken village, and 
after having loaded themselves with such poor plunder as 
was available, returned to their fastness in the Hills. 

Yet a paragraph more. Two or three years passed. I 
happened to be one summer at Homburg. As I stood 
watching the players I felt a light touch on my shoulder. 
Turning, I found myself face to face with Annetta Gloria! 
She imposed silence by an imperative gesture. Of course, 
her eccentric but picturesque costume had been abandoned, 
her countenance, however, had not changed in the least. 
“Come and see me,” she whispered. ‘ Let us say nothing 
in public about the past. My name now is Madame 
Langier, and I live in a very pretty villa at » near 
Paris.” 

A few moments later, overwhelmed with confusion and 
surprise, and hardly knowing what I did, I found myself 
introducing my—can I call her friend ?—to my husband. 
He did not recognise her in the least. At the close of the 
evening, having treated her with the utmost politeness and 
enjoyed much of her animated conversation, he con- 
gratulated me in private upon the acquisition of so lively 
and well-informed an acquaintance. 








a Soe oe 
A CURIOUS CHAPTER OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

IV. 


Back in the old house. 

I have been very ill, but feel myself getting better. As is 
always the case, my torments recommence directly I begin to 
regain health. Repeated floggings, starvation, imprisonment. I 
am sick of it all. Shall I never enjoy any rest on this side of the 
grave? Am I and all of my race accursed? What has become 
of my father? Have they murdered him? This I know, that 
the housekeeper and her favourite are capable of any iniquity. I 
remember the agonised expression of my parent’s face as he lay in 
the garden. I remember Mrs. Allerton’s look of consternation when 
steevie knocked at the door. Were they even then beginning to 
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poison him? Had he died by inches, by slow torments? Possibly, 
nay probably, for the two confederates are, and no doubt always 
were, utterly devoid of scruples and mercy. My own turn, then, 
may soon be coming. These wretches compassed the death of 
my mother, at least indirectly, for by their cruelty they drove her 
to suicide, the father has been disposed of and now they would 
kill the son! Why, already in the most barefaced manner they 
have attempted to poison me. “I must escape from this blood. 
stained house,” such was my reflection, “as soon as possible, 
Hitherto all my attempts have failed, but I will not be baffled on 
this occasion.” Somehow] feel sure that I shall attain my object, 
though my plans are quite unformed. I have no kind of fear as 
to the ultimate result. New and mysterious powers are, I feel, 
arrayed on my side; I have no longer to depend merely on my 
own energies. 

After much deliberation I resolve not to bind-myself down to 
any set form of action, but to be guided very much by the instinct 
of the moment. 

What I aim at is to escape from the house, to discover the resi- 
dence of the good clergyman who befriended me when a child, or 
in default of so doing, to hide myself in London, where, lost in the 
labyrinth of streets and houses, I feel that I shall be safe from my 
pursuers. 

. 


* * . « . 


A great surprise is in store for me. I have just laid out the tea 
things, when Mrs. Allerton comes into the kitchen dressed as if 
for a walk. She says ‘‘ make haste there’s a good boy, I have got 
to catch the train.” 

I think it very odd that she should start on a journey so late in 
the evening, but I say nothing. 

She cuts herself a slice of bread and butter and makes the tea. 
She goes to the door and calls out to Steevie Bembridge, asking 
him if everything is ready. He answers with an oath “ yes,” and 
presently enters the room looking hot and angry, but dressed 
quite like a gentleman. 

By and bye when he has again left the apartment Mrs. Allerton 
says “I shall not be back this evening. After you have cleared 
away the tea things you may go out for a walk if you like. You 
have been a good boy lately so I shall make you a present. Here 
are three shillings. Now you must not be extravagant, for 
you will receive nothing more for a long time. If you should feel 
hungry this evening you will find some bread and cheese in the 
larder. If I am not back to-morrow morning, you had better 
make your dinner off this mutton bone, there is still something 
left on it. And now, good bye. If you conduct yourself properly 
perhaps I may make you another present when I come back.” 

At first I was quite moved by what the housekeeper said. 
‘“‘ See,” I murmured to myself, “how I have always misjudged 
her. She is the kindest woman possible. To give me three 
shillings! Why, she must indeed be rich. I am as well off now 
as Steevie Bembridge.” 

My heart smote me for the manner in which I had treated my 
benefactress, and I resolved that when she returned she should 
find that I was devoted to her, body and soul. 

But after she had left the kitchen the ex-stable boy returned. 
“* Now look here,” he said, ‘if you try to follow us I will cut you 
in two. If you stir out of this house for the next week I will kill 
you. I shall be on the watch, never fear. If the eatables run 
short you must manage as well as you can on the little that is 
left, for, by Jove, if I hear that you have been prowling about or 
going into people’s houses, I wiil break every bone in your body 
when I come back.” : 

His words angered and alarmed me. Were they going to 
desert me? Was I to be left in the melancholy house to starve? 

It was terrible to think of the time when I should be all alone, 
when, shriek as loud as I might, no one, not even an enemy, 
would hear me; and when I should have no other companion 
than the corpse of my murdered father, and the ghosts who 
inhabited the cellar. 

Yes! I could see now what my fate was to be. The whole plot 
was clear. Mrs. Allerton, in spite of her kind words, hated me 
as much as ever. She and Steevie were tired of me; they were 
going to lock me up in the deserted house so that when they 
came back they might find me dead. Then, if anyone asked 
troublesome questions, they would be able to answer: “ ‘The poor 
fellow was out of his mind, we left him in charge of the house, 
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but he was so fond of us that he pined at our loss. We gave him 
plenty of money, but he was so helpless that he had no notion of 
buying anything for himself.” They would take care not to say 
that they had locked me up in one particular room, and locked 
even the garden gate to prevent my escape. 

The father had been disposed of already, the son was now to 
follow. 

It was terrible to reflect on the torments that I was about to 
endure. A lingering death from starvation, and with those 
hideous spectres around me! I would escape after all, cost what 
it might. If they wanted to catch me they would have to follow 
me up to London. I was not going to remain in the country to 
die like a rat in a hole. 

I waited and waited until the house was quite quiet, then, when 
darkness was coming on and I felt sure that Mrs. Allerton and 
Steevie had departed, I commenced operations. ‘To my surprise 
I found that the kitchen door was not locked after all. I put 
some bread in my pocket, and made up a small bundle of clothes 
and other necessaries. 

As I emerged on to the grass plot in front of the house rain 
was beginning to fall, and the wind was moaning drearily. I half 
feared that Steevie Bembridge would start up suddenly from 
under some bush and seize me by the leg. In spite of my reason 
his threats terrified me. He was cruel and cunning, as I knew 
from bitter experience; and he had declared with every 
appearance of sincerity that he should watch everything I did, 
and reappear when I expected him least. 

However, I attained the gate without any mishap, and, as 
much to my surprise, it was merely fastened by a piece of old 
rope, I was able to open it without much difficulty. 

Then I stood in the middle of the road and seemed to hear the 
mocking laughter of the housekeeper and her favourite approach- 
ing nearer and nearer. 

Without pausing to reflect I took to my heels. I had no idea 
where I was going, but for once luck was on my side; in the 
course of some forty minutes I arrived at a railway station. 


—@—__— 


REVIEWS. 


Scenes on Pacific Shores: with a trip across South 


America. By H. E. Croaspaice (retired Lieutenant, 
R.N.). Town and Country Publishing Co. 1873. 


This is an endeavour of an “old salt” to interest the 
reading public with the scenes and people of the “ far 
west,” which came within his ken on a prcfessional voyage 
thither in 1870; and if variety of incident, lively narra- 
tive, and an amusing frankness and outspokenness are the 
recommendations we take them to be, Lieutenant Croas- 
daile’s endeavour will have succeeded. Before the good 
ship in which he sailed reaches San Francisco, we have 
an account of the Panama railway, of a voyage from 
Panama to Tobago, and of a couple of shooting parties to 
Charles Island—one of the Galapagos group. Landed at 
the capital of California, our lieutenant and a friend lost 
no time in a trip up the San Joaquin river, and some of 
the best chapters in his book consist of an account of one 
Harrington, an American, who entertained them on their 
shooting excursions, up this stream, and his adventures as 
a gold digger, taken down pretty much from his own lips. 
When, however, we return to the lieutenants own adven- 
tures and observations, there is little fault to find with 
them in point of life and spirit, though it may be his 
sketches of California as it is, are more novel than his 
teflections on the almost accomplished elimination of the 
“ted man” from the forests and mountains of his sires. 
When one takes up a book of this kind, it is rather to 
amuse ourselves with the mutations of fortune which at 





San Francisco make a millionaire of a shoe-black, and 
bid a quondam butcher’s boy aspire to the “upper ten,” 
than to sentimentalise over the last of the Mohicans. 
And so we are intensely amused with such reflections as 
those in the following extract, which are introduced 
apropos of the indisposition of persons who have made 
money in California to return to England to enjoy their 
gains. 

‘**An American gentleman who was speaking to me of a visit he had 

recently made to England, with the possible intention of remaining 
there, gave one or two reasons why he did not do so. He said he 
always felt lonely and strange on going out into the streets ; there were 
no familiar faces to meet: no old cronies to chat with on the events of 
the day, and what he seemed to consider the most important of all, he 
sighingly said, ‘ No one ever asked me to take a drink.’ He had near 
relations in England, but ones he had not secn for many long years, 
and who were therefore all but strangers to him; so he thought it best 
to return to the land where he made his money and his friends.” 
.... “San Francisco certainly is one of the fastest and most go-a- 
head places on the face of the globe. It is nothing there to meet the 
man who shaved one in the morning driving his pair in the evening on 
the Cliff House Road; and the probabilities are that he offers to race 
for half-a-dozen of champagne; or to see a chief detective officer 
sitting side-by-side in a trap with some noted gambler or swindler, who 
if he chances to meet him at a bar on the roadside, will most likely ask, 
‘Well, cap’n, what will you take to drink?’ And would feel himself 
grossly insulted if any one considered himself too good to accept the 
offer.” (Pp. 73—74-) 

It in no wise follows because the reader would prefer a 
less free-and-easy life, and eschew such * hail-fellow-well- 
met” company, that the perusal of this sketch of trans- 
pacific manners should be unenjoyable. Our lieutenant, too, 
has a good deal to say about the coolies, and the trade in 
them (pp. 84—87) ; gives a graphic account of the historic 
isle of Juan Fernandez (pp. 91—g7); visits Valparaiso, 
Santiago, the capital of Chili, Santa Rosa, and the Andes ; 
shoots pigeons and partridges over the Pampas, and 
makes his readers acquainted by deputy with the Argen- 
tine Republic. We leave them to make farther acquaint- 
ance with a very pleasant cicerone. 


The Mystic Rings of the Himalaya; and the Double 
Count of Kremnitz. By Captain Stevens. M‘Corquo- 
dale & Co. 

If it is true that—as has been eloquently said and in- 
dustriously repeated—‘* He who would make a pun would 
pick a pocket,” then, probably, the analogy holds good in 
heroic matters ; and Captain Stevens must be capable of 
assaulting a fortified town at the head of a dozen men 


} armed with straws: for his boldness in attacking a tragedy 


with equally inadequate forces is proved beyond the reach 
of denial or envy by the terrible and amusing dramas 
before us. These are not plays that require the adventi- 
tious aids of theatrical representation and visible spec- 
tacular surroundings to make them terrific. The mere 
stage directions, read all alone from the calm and dis- 
passionate page, as we sit by broad day-light in our study 
chair, have made our hair stand on end—our heart to grow 
cold—our hand to tremble. Let no one not gifted with 
more than the common lot of courage dare tu continue 
further. We are prepared and, indeed, determined to 
quote. ' 
“ PART THE FIRST. 
THE INVOCATION AND THE TEST. 
INDIA—Mipnicut To Sunrise. Fes. 11, 1846. 
SC:NE I. The Himalaya Mountains, Midnight. 
[Neer the summit of the loftiest peak (P.S.) the Moon is seen descending. 
Coming round a narrow ledge at its base, ond overhanging a frightful 
chasm, appears an exhausted traveller. He pauses repeatedly, with 
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care picking his steps, while in horror surveying the scene. He halts 

when fronting the audience. Solemn and varied music during the 

scene. 

Arthur. At length I have reached the third ridge facing westward. 
By efforts superhuman have I gained the spot my dream disclosed ; 
called into quest by increasing desires, by a thirst unquenchable for 
maddening gifts, by an ambition mortal should not hope to acquire, and 
by a penalty time only can reveal, and presage the sequel of the attain- 
ment. Unfettered by any bond, what may these longings lead to? To 
fame? (Moon retires gradually ; stage darkens.) Alas! no.” 


&c., &c., &c. If this is not genius—is there genius? If 
it is not literature what are words? Every term is carefully 
chosen here, and linked into every other term, and the 
whole nailed together, until it forms one block of de- 
scriptive adjectives and phrases supporting monumental 
substantives. The darkening of the moon at the word 
‘‘ fame,” is a touch of horror which is enough to whiten in 
a night, the hair of any modern poet who might chance to 
see such a piece on the stage, since for the stage it seems 
designed. ‘The rest of the scene of which we have given 
the first words contains a spirit with a wand, a strong 
light, two rings, and “a fearful din,’ and some remarks 
about ‘‘a lens,” which rather shock the illusion. All this, 
and “an inward struggle” on the part of Arthur, which 
we would give much to see, is provided for in the copious 
stage-directions. The dialogue is too striking to be pro- 
faned by any further quotation here. 

But Captain Stevens is ‘solemn and varied,” not only 
in his incidental music, but in the words of his piece as 
well. It is not always perfectly suited for drawing-room 
reading, but perhaps it was printed for barrack circulation 
—and a little indelicacy here and there may, therefore, 
have escaped unnoticed. Here is a harmless passage of 
the lively kind, from the beginning of Part Fourth. The 
scene is laid in ‘‘ India—about sunset,” and with such 
thrilling accessories the dialogue opens thus :— 


“ Enter Sergeant Sasu and Corporal Stock reeling. 


Sash. Stock, you're drunk. 

Stock. Sash, I'm not. (Hiccup.) 

Sash. You are loaded, sir. 

Stock. Always am (hiccup) in front of an enemy. 
Sash. Yes, but your charge isn’t powder. 

Stock. Quite as much fire (hiccup), sergeant. 
Sash. I shall go off with choler, corporal. 
Stock. No, you won't, you'll explode with joy—” 


Sash swears in his next speech, which shall be our hint 
that we have followed his conversation far enough. No 
doubt this is from life. If Art be, as some tell us, the 
imitation of Nature, then the above exchange of wit and 
and humour is Nature in the field, and Art on paper. It is 
as well to keep a few generalisations of this kind at hand, 
as they serve as cordials and support us through the trying 
task of contemplating the dramatic genius of Captain 
Stevens. We may add as a companion definition to those 
of art and nature, that genius is the incubation of super- 
nature imitated in Art. These general ideas connect the 
different parts of the “ Mystic Rings” and the “ Double 
Count” with each other, and with all similar productions 
of which far more are published than the public ever hear 
about. 

In the further stage directions we have much that is 
amusing and effective. Leaving out the ela>orate descrip- 
tions of the theatrical machinery, which is all carefully 
described, for the many forthcoming transformation scenes, 
we notice—‘ the ee of Egypt,” ‘a gloomy red 
glare,” “‘a pistol flash,” “a camel browsing,” ‘ loud 
music accompanied by a deafening crash,” several “ bodies,” 





more “ pistols,” more “ music,”” and “a pinnacle of a 
lofty peak” that ‘falls into a chasm,” “a flashing glare,” 
and finally the “ dark figure of Arthur Vernon” (after 
death) ‘with hands stretched to Laura” (the heroine), 
Then comes “The End,” but all is not over even yet, 
After “‘ The End”’ there is an Erratum on the same page ;— 

‘* ErRaTUM.—In page 25, after line 6: ‘ The double signet now I kiss,’ 
the following has been omixted :— 

[The stage suddenly darkens—a mist ascends the room in shapeless form, 
and speaks to Arthur.)” 

We escape from this play at full speed with our garments 
disordered and our hair streaming in the wind. Stage 
directions are shot after us as we fly, and it is long before 
the very varied music, and shapeless forms, and toneless 
noises are quite left behind. Then we lie down exhausted 
and look at the ‘“‘ Double Count of Krenmitz.’’ There are 
thirty-two persons’ ages given—not quite so many persons, 
but many come twice over. There are fourteen in the first 
act, fifteen in the second, and nine in the third. The only 
ones whose ages are not precisely numbered are “ The 
Genius of Science,” a “ Poor Artizan,” and ‘a Bankrupt 
Merchant,” who, however, are other persons disguised, as 
far as we have been able to make out, but the subject is 
obscure. The youngest character is three years old—the 
oldest, in the third act, 120 years. There is much poetic 
diction in the descriptive directions as usual, where we find 
‘‘’neath” for beneath, “‘’tends” for attends, &c. 

But, enough. We trust any one who is now writing a 
tragedy will cast his eyes over these lines, and take warn- 
ing by the sad fate of the brave but unfortunate Captain 
Stevens. We stake our reputation on the assertion that 
our quotations are correct, and that these plays are not 
intended for burlesque by the author. 


(Continuation of Reviews on page 254.) 
--—— —~<> — 


CARICATURE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


CaRICATURISTS OF THE Last CENTURY. 
James GILLRaY—ConrINUED.* 

THE window which served as a gallery for the exhibition 
of Gillray’s etchings was a rallying point for loungers, who 
abounded in the West End at the close of the last century; 
before the present facilities for publication were achieved, 
a constant crowd daily indulged in the cheap recreation 
offered by Mrs. Humphrey’s shop front, to the detriment of 
pedestrians, who were forced into the road. 

The satirist’s stronghold was in sight of St. James’ 
Palace, where dwelt the monarch who was most frequently 
served up for the delectation of his faithful lieges. The 
Heir Apparent and the Princes, Pitt, Dundas, Lord Thur- 
low, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, the “royal” Duke of Norfolk 
and other historical luminaries enjoyed furtive glances 
at their own pictorial travesties, and while watching the 
impression excited in the public by the display of their weak 
points, were occasionally favoured with rough criticisms to 
their own disparagement, and overheard lavish praises of 
the fidelity of this arch-humourist—who, seated at the 
window above, was probably dashing off fresh attacks on 
their persons, prejudices, principles, or political back- 
slidings over the very heads of the victims, who were 
securing the “latest impressions” in the shop below. 

* A portion of the subjects referred to in this article were included in 
Nos. 89 and go, pp. 210 and 240. 
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The name of the designer was intimately associated with 
that of his publishers, the male representatives of this once 
famous firm being defunct. Miss, by courtesy Mistress— 
Humphrey, a resolute spinster, successfully carried on a 
trade rendered slightly hazardous from the artist’s un- 
restrained daring ; her portrait has reached us in a famikar 
domestic skit, entitled ‘* Two-penny Whist,” in which we 
are able to distinguish the business-like old gentlewoman, 
spectacles on nose, splendid in a white satin cap of elabo- 
rate construction. This lady faithfully discharged the 
ofices of a good Samaritan to the wayward celebrity 
residing under her roof, when, in evil days, upon which we 
need not dwell here—excess of genius over-clouded the 
artist's reason and reduced his latter years to obscurity 
and madness. 

Beside Mrs. Humphrey, displaying the winning card, 
sits her faithful domestic abigail and shop assistant, known 
to contemporaries as “the giggling Betty.” She after- 
wards enjoyed a legacy from her eccentric mistress. The 
corpulent figure represents Mortimer, a well-known picture- 
dealer and restorer of that day, a particular admirer of 
George Morland, and one of the few intimates of the 
caricaturist, who, we presume, etched this simple group 
con amore. The whimsical contrast between the trifling 
stakes and the heavy hazards customary in those days of 
desperate gambling, so vastly delighted the members of 
“White’s” and ‘ Boodle’s,” that the printers were obliged 
to hurry off impressions day and night to supply the 
demand for copies. 

Although Gillray’s shafts were confessedly keen, there 
lurked beneath, a balm of good nature which tempered 
the barb, and a hearty laugh is reported to have healed 
many of the wounds his graver had inflicted. 


Gillray’s pique against his sovereign was not altogether 
unwarranted ; the artist had accompanied his friend De 
Loutherbourg to Flanders, during the notorious York 
campaign, to assist the painter in making studies for his 
great picture of the siege of Valenciennes, and on their return 
George III. requested that the results of their tour should 
be submitted for his approval. Loutherbourg’s tinted draw- 
ings were intelligible even to the royal eye, but Gillray’s 
productions, bold and spirited sketches of the action, or of 
soldiers in energetic movement, were beyond his compre- 
hension ; ‘I do not understand these caricatures,” said 
the King, turning peevishly from the pencillings of the 
man whose satires had prejudiced his taste. This speech 
wounded the self-esteem of an artist whose mind was un- 
usually sensitive; Gillray returned home, seized a copper- 
plate and at once executed his characteristic revenge—‘ A 
Connoisseur examining a Cooper.” ‘ Perhaps,” said he, 
grimly, “the royal critic will understand this!’’ A most 
Suggestive likeness of the King is peering aversely— 
illuminated by the light of a single flickering candle-end, 
economised by a ‘“saveall”—-over Cooper’s miniature of 
the Protector Oliver Cromwell, the arch enemy of kings, 
whom George, the stubborn champion of prerogative, held 
In peculiar abhorrence. 

It is only due to the artist to record that when the King 
fought resolutely against terrible odds to resist republican- 
ism and French invasion, Gillray wielded his lance with 
marked ingenuity and effect against his opponents ; he 
magnified ‘‘ great George—the father of his people,” into a 
very Colossus, while the “Captain of History’’ appeared 
dwarfed to a mere pigmy in his hands as “ Little Boney,” 
when the name of the Corsican was a terror in itself. 


| 














At this date, when the propriety of Europeans submitting 
to ‘“‘ Koo-too” in the Celestial presence is being canvassed, 
we congratulate ourselves upon having reproduced an 
original illustration ridiculing this absurd ceremonial. 

In 1792 Lord Macartney was provided with a carefully 
organised expedition, conveying shiploads of presents to 
conciliate the Celestials, and in due time the embassy 
arrived in China; the details of this visit will appear at 
length elsewhere; no costly accompaniment was spared to 
impress the Court of Pekin with an overwhelming sense of 
the grandeur of Great Britain. The presents customary 
on those occasions were prepared with every consideration 
for the minds of the nation they were to propitiate, and 
were chiefly of a scientific or mechanical character; Peter 
Pindar and the wits at home, treated the whole transaction 
as a farce, and the results justified this irony. Lord 
Macartney fell into difficulties with the Emperor, over the 
objectionable ‘“ Koo-too,” undisguised ill-feeling was pro- 
voked on both sides, and a compromise was effected which 
left a generally unsatisfactory impresson. AZneas Ander- 
son, an attaché to the Embassy, has thus recorded of the 
reception they encountered :—‘‘ We entered Pekin like 
paupers, remained in it like prisoners, and departed from 
it like vagrants. 

Gillray’s satire exhausts the grotesque qualities of the 
situation ; the stately diplomatist is tendering his address 
in the constrained position which represented his obei- 
sance; the Emperor Kien Long receives the embassy 
with contempt, and does not condescend to notice the 
propitiatory gifts, which our artist has burlesqued with 
striking aptitude: it formed one of the actual stipulations 
‘“‘that the presents should be so arranged that his majesty 
should be able to see them without the indignity of 
moving his head.” 

The portraits in this picture were considered highly 
successful. Lord Macartney’s secretary, Sir George Staun- 
ton—who prepared the well-known account of the expedi- 
tion published subsequently—is recognised by the side of 
his chief; near him is Mr. Hiittner, who compiled an 
account of nearly equal repute, which appeared in Ger- 
many in 1797. 

A remarkable feature in Gillray’s days was found in the 
clubs—political, social, scientific, and literary—which then 
flourished in their most animated forms. Their convivial 
gatherings represented the associated talents of a genera- 
tion singularly rich in sparkling reputations. 

“Wits of the Age.—The Feast of Reason and the Flow 
of Soul,” is a good-humoured hit at the acknowledged 
wits of the great Whig section. The conclave is supposed 
to be gathered at “The Mount,” a noted haunt of “ men 
of parts ;” the drinks placed before the convives are pre- 
sumed to represent the several dispositions of the par- 
takers. 

Courtney, who enjoyed the reputation of being the 
Martial of the Commons, is seated in the chair; cham- 
pagne is his appropriate beverage. Opposite, in the “ vice,” 
sits Colonel Georgey Hanger, an early companion of the 
Prince of Wales, one of the most notorious and confirmed 
‘men about town” of his generation. His life was a 
series of humorous expedients until he became Lord 
Coleraine, and his memoirs would form an entertaining 
addition to eccentric biography. The glass which con- 
tained the honest Colonel’s “ blue ruin,”’ is characteristi- 
cally displayed as broken by the vivacious owner, in whose 
boot is the persuasive “supple jack” he made familiar 
among his contemporaries, and round his neck is one of 
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the coloured neckties which Georgey flattered himself he | Another view of the characteristics of a convivial 
had introduced to this country, white cravats having been | gathering at the close of the past century, is offered jp 
the only recognised wear previous to his innovation. “Anacreontics in Full Song;’’ the costumes and persons 

The massive head and “ gunpowder muzzle” of Charles | of the roysterers are cleverly diversified, the quaint vest. 











ANACREONTICS IN FULL SONG.—(GitiRay.) 


James Fox, the great Whig chieftain, are thrown back in | ments of the earlier Georgian day, as worn by the elder 
a burst of Titanic merriment. Sheridan, with flushed | members, present a marked contrast to the exteriors of the 
face, is slyly hugging his brandy bottle ; and M. A. Taylor, | younger bucks who inaugurated the habits distinctive of 
celebrated as the “ Law Chick,” who held the briefest | the present generation. 
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INTERIOR OF BARBER’S SHOP.—(By Gitiray and Bunnury.) 


The “ Anacreontic Society,” the “ Beefsteak Club,” and 
kindred institutions, combined most of the prominent me? 
of the day; the genial songster, Captain Morris, may 


tenure of the Speakership on record, is pledging his appre- 
ciation of the jest supposed to have convulsed the hilarious 
assembly, in a bumper of “ mum.” 
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TWOPENNY WHIST. MISTRESS HUMPHREY AND HER ASSISTANT BETTY.—(GituRay.) 
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said to have held the post of their Laureate; and it is 
recorded that ‘the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Orleans were members of these societies; the other con- 
tributaries were chiefly bon-vivant noblemen, military 
officers of rank, gentlemen of the learned professions, rich 
and respectable citizens, and other persons of distinction 
in life. 

«The Landing of Sir John Bull and his family at Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer ” (see p. 240), depicts the incidents of travel 
as they might have been noted before the close of the last 
century. The members of a highly respectable British 
family are carried through the surf on the backs of the 
sturdy French fishwives, a mode of conveyance which pre- 
vailed up to our own generation. On the shore, in readi- 
ness to disembarass the pilgrims of their superfluous coin 
are drawn up the typical crowd which lined a landing-place 
in 1792; the jack-booted, short-vested postillion, the white- 
clad maitre d’hotel, and the dwarfish tout, with straw in his 
huge sabots, are all decorated with profuse ruffles and 
queues of pantomimic proportions ; they are followed by 
the conventional mendicant friar, pertinaciously collecting 
contributions for his order; backed up by a robust portress, 
ready to bear off the luggage in her knapsack, and, if need 
be, to transport the members of the party bodily by the 
same method. 

An interesting feature of Gillray’s era was offered by the 
once celebrated Shakespeare Gallery, a speculation partly 
of interest and partly dilletante, by which the enterprising 
printseller, Alderman Boydell, expected to refine the public 
taste, and, perhaps, advance his own fame and fortune. 

“Crossing a Dirty Street” (1782), and “A Spencer and 
a Threadpaper” (1792), illustrate the extravagance of con- 
temporary costume in the quaintest and most distinctive 
fashion. 

“The Gout” is a remarkable instance of Gillray’s facility 
for expressing an abstract idea in the language of picture. 
This sketch, which is vastly realistic of the demoniac and 
tearing torture supposed to accompany this once prevalent 
complaint, was highly appreciated at the date of its 
appearance, when the symptoms of gout—from the general 
indulgence in port-wine drinking—were far more familiar 
than in our own comparatively abstemious era. 
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National Education in its Social Conditions and 
Aspects, and Public Elementary School Edu- 
cation, English and Foreign. By James H. Rica, 
D.D. Strahan and Co. 


Dr. Rigg has collected together, in the book now before 
us, a mass of information respecting the vexed question of 
National Education, which alone would suffice to give 
considerable value to his performance, as a book of 
reference for those interested in the subject; not the least 
important parts are the appendices which contain the pro- 
visions of recent legislative enactments. But, in addition 
to. this, there is much that is true and sensible in his 
original remarks, a portion of which have already appeared 
in print, notably, a chapter on ‘ Primary Education in 
Ireland,” which was first published in January, 1872, as an 
article in the London Quarterly Review. ‘The author has, 
perhaps, a tendency to overrate everything English, which 
isa pardonable weakness, and we hardly think that a work 
on education was a good medium for polemical onslaughts, 


a 
although, probably, Dr. Lee will not be much injured by 
Dr. Rigg’s rather coarse remarks; but there is one great 
point to be commended in the book, which is, that jt 
recognises the utter inutility of mere book-learning apart 
from social reform. The question is thus summed up;— 


“It is good and needful to have good schools, and to enforce regular 
attendance; but even these things together will not be sufficient to 
raise up for England an educated people. The social conditions of the 
population must be revolutionised. At present the labour market acts 
antagonistically to education; it must - changed into an aid and an 
ally, by the requirement that no child shall go to labour for half time 
who is not well grounded in the earliest rudiments of education, nor for 
full time who is not thoroughly well instructed in what a citizen child 
ought to know. ... . In what I may speak of educationally 
as the ‘home counties,’ the counties of ancient civilization and of a 
numerous resident gentry, the superior rudimentary education of the 
women, as compared with that of the women in the manufacturing and 
northerly counties, is not due either to school or to home influences, 
but to the habit of association and, in particular, of domestic service, 
with the families of the gentry on the part especially of the youn 
women, and to other social influences of the better classes to which {| 
have referred.” 


This touches the root of the matter; until people learn to 
disabuse themselves of the idea that Education means 





reading, writing, and arithmetic, and grow to understand 
that the body and soul require at least as much care as the 
mind, we shall make little practical progress. Dr. Rigg’s 
book contains interesting chapters upon the American and 
Continental systems, and some good remarks upon trained 
female teachers, but the part which will, we suppose, have 
most readers, is that which treats of the religious difficulty. 
We do not profess to agree with what is said, but it is put 
forward in a fair and temperate spirit, which entitles the 
arguments to all consideration. The remarks at pp. 43-4 
as to the general superiority, in a mental point of view, of 
the French peasantry over the English of a similar grade, 
must strike everyone who is fitted to judge of the subject, 
by their truth, and go far to atone for the following 
exceedingly silly passage :— 

**One great prime reason of the vice and profligacy, the effeminate 
luxury and shameless sensual excesses, which, at all periods of settled 
commercial advancement and growing national wealth, of customary 
peace and of material prosperity, have disgraced the wealthy and 
fashionable society of France, whether under monarchy or empire, has 
been the want in that country of the true, civil self-government, and 
of the genuine political power and life which belong to the British 
nation.” 


As if “the British nation’’ were immaculate in these 
respects, and France a sort of “horrid example,” a Helot 
among the nations! Such language is worthy only of the 
days when it was an article of English belief that one 
Englishman could thrash half-a-dozen Frenchmen ! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Elementary Treatise on Nautical Astronomy, by H. 
Evers, LL.D. (Collins & Son), is designed for Science 
Classes and Seamen, it is a new addition to the series of 
Science Manuals published by Mr. Collins, some half- 
dozen numbers of which we noticed a few weeks ago. AS 
an introduction to the subject of which it treats, we think 
Mr. Evers’ book will be found of value, but it is scarcely 
elaborate enough for general use. 

The object of The Money Market, by a City Man (Warne 
& Co.), is to supply a popular and intelligible outline of the 
monetary system of England as carried on in the present 
day. As an introduction to the theory and practice 0 
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fnancial science we think this little book well deserves 
to appear in a series purporting to consist of “ useful 
books.” 

Not long ago we noticed sundry volumes by Colonel 
Walmsley, of ‘‘The Chasseur d’Afrique” celebrity. We 
have now on our table two more works by the same 
author, and issued by the same publishers, Messrs. Warne 
and Co. They are respectively entitled, Wild Sports and 
Savage Life in Zulu Land, and Branksome Dene. The 
former is a very brisk and lively narrative that will attain, 
if it has not already attained, an immense popularity both 
at school and at home, wherever, in fact, young gentlemen 
with a taste for exciting adventure most do congregate. 
There are numerous capital pictures, and the manner in 
which the volume generally is turned out deserves com- 
mendation. The headings of a few of the chapters will 
perhaps excite the youthful reader’s curiosity. ‘The 
Living Bush,” ‘‘ A Narrow Escape,” “The Ruined Cities 
of Zulu Land,” ‘‘The Auto-da-fé,” ‘‘ The Pirates,” and 
“The Kaffir Bride.” All this sounds very absorbing, and 
is calculated to whet the appetite of about nine schoolboys 
out of ten. 

Branksome Dene is the republication of a three volume 
novel, which now appears in a cheap, shilling form, and 
being written with a good deal of rough vigour and tact it 
will, no doubt, find many admirers and readers. We have 
met with better stories, and worse—much worse; the 
author at least knows the value of incident, and if he is a 
littie far-fetched, improbable, and melodramatic at times, 
he is always on the move, a circumstance that, in the Cir- 
culating Library, atones for a multitude of sins. 

Messrs. Warne also issue Our Favourite Nursery 
Rhymes, which we have perused with much interest, in a 
sensible form, at once stout and attractive. All the old 
favourites are retained, nearly every page has a clever 
illustration, the type is judiciously bold, the pages are strong, 
and the wrapper so tough, that we defy the most 
iconoclastic or communistic of infants to tear it to pieces 
inahurry. More than one fit of passion will be required 
for the completion of the operation. 

Puppy-dog Tales come to us from Messrs. Partridge, to 
whom their issue is a credit. The stories are good, the 
illustrations could not be better; as for the cover, a great 
feature in “works for the young,” it is wonderfully bright 
and attractive. We commend this little volume very 
heartily to parents and others in search of rational and 
amusing literature for upstairs—we mean the Nursery. 


Buchheim’s French Reader is a very useful and judicious | 


work published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. We 
are glad to find that it has run into a third edition, for it 
displays a degree of tact not often found in works of this 
class. The compiler speaks the truth when he says that 
nearly every class of literature is represented in his manual, 
and we also agree with him when he states a preference 
for “a certain péle-méle as regards subjects” which, though 
by no means destructive of symmetry, imparts to the work 
a highly desirable briskness and vivacity. Short anecdotes 
have been interspersed between the long extracts, and at the 
end of the prose readings will be found a Proverbe well 
adapted for acting in schools and families. We may add 
that this little play, entitled La Poulet, has already attained 
the honour of dramatic representation, and that, we believe, 
more than once. The volume concludes with a vocabulary, 
and explanations are given at the foot of each page. The 
Prose extracts are of varying length, and thirty-eight in 
number—of poetry no less than forty specimens are given. 








The general get up of the volume is more than merely 
respectable, and its moderate price (one shilling and six- 
pence) ought to go far towards making it acceptable to 
teachers, of whom we are quite sure that it will earn the 
golden opinions. 


a a 
FRANCE. 


WHILE the recent manifestos of Don Carlos and the Comte de 
Chambord have rather vividly recalled to mind the famous mot 
uttered forty-eight years ago, when the Bourbon Princes were 
returning to Paris and Madrid, “that they had forgotten nothing, 
and that they had learnt nothing,”—there are unmistakeable 
signs, clearly enough legible, at any rate among the Parisians, 
that, without any manifestos at all to help it, Imperialism might 
have inscribed upon its escutcheon, as truthfully as any heraldic 
hatchment that was ever emblazoned, Resurgam. 

Among the popular publications of the day, issued from the 
press by Degorce-Cadot, is an illustrated edition of the Reign of 
the Hundred Days, in 1814 and 1815, significantly entitled, 
“Histoire de la Terreur Blanche.” Conspicuous among the 
embellishments scattered through the letterpress are portraits of 
Ney, of La Valette, of Labédoyére. 

Yet more strikingly apropos among the most salient signs of 
the times, is the posthumous appearance upon the morrow of his 
death (as a grand old veteran of ninety odd years of age), of the 
Memoirs, in five volumes, of the chivalrous Count de Ségur. Of 
the Court and Camp of the Great Napoleon he was one of the 
shining notabilities. Already, in association with the fame of 
his hero, he had, half a century ago, written, par excellence, the 
History of the “Campaign of Russia.” Under the guise of his 
own carefully elabotated Memoirs or Recollections, he has left 
behind him, in the form of an eloquent and enthralling master- 
piece, a new record of the annals of the Great Emperor, if not 
surpassing in enthusiasm, certainly vieing in ardour with the 
most impassioned eulogist of that war-god of his, and of so many 
others’ idolatry. It is curious to note the echoes this new 
flourish of trumpets in honour of the first Napoleon is now 
awakening, north, south, east, west, in all directions. It is 
accepted with mingled gratitude and exultation as a well-timed 
reminder to France of him who, for fifteen years together, was, 
as it were, the nation itself personified! ‘La grande nation,” as 
he dubbed it, and as he indeed made it during all those fifteen 
years—when he carried it (as M. Barbey D’Aurevilly has just 
now finely said) in his brain of genius, and in his heroic breast! 
The publication of M. de Ségur’s Memoirs so soon after the 
overthrow of the Column of Vendéme is being welcomed as a 
most prompt and opportune vengeance upon those degenerate 
Frenchmen who have appeared to be desirous, above all things, 
of debasing their country by maligning its greatest leader, and 
depreciating his most renowned achievements. Fresh outbursts of 
scorn are awakened in reference to Courbet, and the posthumous 
volumes of Ségur are hailed as a compensation for those penned 
so recently, and with such caustic cynicism, by Lanfrey. The 
devotion, loyal and consistent, through the long career of a 
nonogenarian, evidenced alike in his youth and in his extreme old 
age by the Count de Ségur towards his idol Napoleon, his Master, 
his Emperor, as has been well said, is not that of a Mameluke like 
Roustan. It is not that of a courtier, an adulator, a mercenary. It 
survived disaster, defeat, and death. Reflection and the lapse of 
time appear only to have intensified it. When the work is published 
its author himself is in his grave, his hero’s remains are in their 
porphyry tomb under the golden dome of the Invalides. Not only 
that, but his urban and suburban palaces—Saint Cloud and the 
Tuileries—are both of them the merest jumbled mass of ruins. 
The revived empire—that flourished so bravely for twenty years 
together, lording it all the while with the best of them over the 
councils of Europe—has vanished. Again France is under the 
régime of a Republic. Again there are covert intrigues and mut- 
tered rumours about a Bourbon restoration. At this time it is— 
at a period no less opportune and acceptable than this—that the 
Count de Ségur’s eagerly-looked-for memoirs have made their 
appearance. In their ardent and impassioned loyalty to the 
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cause that grand old soldier for ninety odd years held so dearly 
at heart, they have surpassed expectation. They recount anew 
in a strain of befitting eloquence events the mere memory of which 
is at once heartening and consolatory to the soul of France after 
all her late tribulations, the catastrophe of Sedan, the two sieges 
of Paris, and all the horrors of the Commune, the massacre of the 
hostages, the overthrow of historic monuments, the delivering 
over of the national edifices to flames fed with petroleum. The 
present juncture is so depressing, the very Recent is so heart- 
saddening and overwhelming that there is a comprehensible relief 
surely in Frenchmen looking back, through the lens of such a 
narrative as that of the gallant Ségur, to a past when the bulletins 
of the Moniteur announced only victory, when the Parisian soldiers 
in the train of the Great Conqueror were passing in triumph (one 
after another) through all the chief capitals of the Continent ; 
when the tricolour, surmounted by the eagle of Napoleon, was, at 
the pas de charge, making that tour of Europe so exultautly spoken 
of in the crisis of 1848, by the lips of Lamartine. ’ 

One of those historical problems that have about them in their 
character as problems a sort of glamour of fascination, has again 
been discussed, this time by M. Jules Loisoleur, in a volume just 
published by Didier, entitled “* Ravaillac et ces Complices.” 

The “‘ Faust” of Goethe, again, that has already been translated 
so frequently into French, among others by Gérard de Nerval and 
by Blaze de Bury, has very recently appeared in an entirely new 
version under the hand of one of the learned professors of the 
Ecole de Saint Cyr—M. Bacharach. The publication is rendered 
doubly interesting by the circumstance that the work is intro- 
duced to its readers by a masterly preface from the pen of Alex- 
andre Dumas, fils, one of the favourite pupils, by the way, not so 
very many years back, of the skilled and erudite translator. 
Through this charming preface the Younger Dumas gives an 
analysis, so far as is possible within the compass of a preface, of 
the merits of Faust and of the genius of Goethe. Literary 
masterpieces of the first order as he well insists belong to no nation 
but to all nations. They are not local, they are cosmopolitan. 
It is thus certainly with Faust, with Hamlet, with the Eneid, the 
Iliad, the Divina Commedia, with Gil Blas, with Don Quixote, 
and with the Decameron. If the legend of Faust has been em- 
balmed in poetry by Goethe; it has, moreover, been adapted to 
the lyric stage by Gounod, and caught up into the heaven of the 
Jimner’s art by Delacroix. 

A companion work in its way even to the Dictionary of the 
French language by M. Littré, and to the Historic Dictionary of 
France, has just made its appearance. The design was that of 
M. Daremberg. The execution has been that of M. Edmond 
Saglio. I allude to the ‘ Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques 
.t Romaines,” embellished, in amongst the letterpress, with some 
3, 00 engravings. 

In assuming for the first time the post occupied for forty years 
together on the Journal des Débats by M. Jules Janin, namely, that 
of theatrical critic, or feuilletonist, M. Clement Caraguel, on the 
8th inst., opened his first communication with a graceful and en- 
thusiastic tribute to his illustrious predecessor. Jules Janin could 
hardly fail to be touched by a panegyric so unmistakeably un- 
affected and spontaneous. M. Caraguel says, among other things, 
and hardly extravagantly, that time was—only too many years 
ago—within his own recollection, when the delight and privilege 
of the hour was to read in all its freshness the verse of Victor 
Hugo, of Lamartine, and of Alfred de Musset, as well as the prose 
of Balzac and Georges Sand, and that then, even then, high 
among the demigods of Olympus to the Parisians, stood Jules 
Janin—surely, as we may call him, the very prince of feuille- 
tonists. 
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THE THEATRES. 





GLOBE. 

It seems almost impossible for any dramatist of the present 
day to produce consistently good work, and Mr. Richard Lee is 
no exception to the rule. Some parts of Chivalry are undoubtedly 
good, though of no very striking originality, but then again we 
come to such utterly feeble passages that we wonder at any ex- 
perienced stage-manager passing them. In many instances we 
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really doubted whether Mr. Lee was writing serious drama or 
burlesque, and, indeed, some of the scenes may be taken as mere 
exhibitions of “dry fun.” The notion of a father and son when 

endeavouring to escape from their enemies tossing up which should 
take the one horse they possessed, and the son applying practi. 
caliy the well-known axiom “ Heads I win, tails you lose,” jp 
order to force his father to escape, is either a very keen bit of 
humour, or evinces a strange faculty for bathos. 

Another point in which Mr. Lee is deficient is that of indicating 
character. Lord Zoyland is a faint copy of Sir John Chester 
Colonel Kirke, who is not very necessary to the plot, is made, 
mere vulgar ruffian. The hero Sydney Bayard, a somewhat 
strange name for a Puritan gentleman, is a most inconsistent and 
undecided person, the heroine is of the colourless type we have met 
in fiction ad nauseam, and poor Mr. Compton, as genuine an 
humourous artist as can be found on the stage, was doomed to 
play the part of an old steward, which might just as well have 
been played by the merest “surer.” 

The play contains a few good incidents, and some fair situa. 
tions, the dialogue is intelligible, if not very brilliant, and the 
scenery and dresses good and bright. As regards the acting, 
somewhat measured praise must be given. Mr. S. Emery, as the 
rather weak-minded, if chivalrous, Puritan gentleman acted 
with his usual care and force, but the part is really a very un 
grateful one. Mr. Harcourt, though unequal at times, showed 
spirit and artistic force in the part of the selfish father. There 
is a certain stiffness in Mr. Harcourt’s acting which seems 
to mar his efforts, and which alone keeps him out of the first 
ranks. When we say that Mr. Montague showed a creditable 
amount of modesty in playing the secondary part of Philip; we 
have given him all the praise we can. He fails decidedly to 
make Philip anything but an ordinary walking gentleman, his 
acting was deficient in force, and he seemed ill at ease. As 
an actor of modern heroes, such as he has been in the habit 
of playing, Mr. Montague succeeds, but blank verse apparently 
throws him out, and he has no talent for melodrama or tragedy. 


. Why Miss Rose Massey was chosen to play the heroine, we can- 


not imagine. She may be very well suited as ingenuous young 
widows and colourless young ladies, but she has no pretensions 
to such a part as Lilian. She was passable in the more level 
passages, but in the scene where she believes her husband to be 
dead, and again in that where she denounces Bayard, her attempts 
at acting were lamentable. The peculiar twist with which she ex- 
pressed grief, was certainly a very original conception, and would 
be an invaluable piece of “ business ”’ for an opera bouffe heroine, but 
it reminded us of that ingenious contortionist who drinks a glass of 
wine by bending his body backwards. Her acting throughout 
was very open to criticism, and it would, we are sure, be to her 
advantage, if she would resolutely resist any attempt to thrust her 
into parts for which she has not the slightest aptitude. 

We must, in fairness, add that the first two acts were much 
applauded, though the last two fell somewhat flat. 


PRINCESS’. 

The Will of Wise King Kino is one of the most mysterious alle- 
gorical comedies it has ever been our lot to see, and a reference 
to the general criticisms which appeared about it on Monday will 
show that great difference of opinion exists as to its meaning. 
To us it seemed, like Oriana, to contain the germs of a good 
piece, but to be spoilt by a haziness in the working out of the 
main idea, and by the way in which it is crowded with episodes. 
The notion of a democratic court, in which, to prevent invidious 
distinctions, people are known by numbers and not by names, and 
the discovery ot the fact that after all the low numbers look down 
upon the higher numbers, is not a bad notion to start with, and 
the scene in which the images come to life, suggested apparently 
by Hans Andersen, is novel and effective. But the piece is too 
much spun out and rambling. 

The plot of Mr. Albery’s play, as we understood it, runs thus. 
King Kino’s will bequeaths the kingdom to his daughter on con- 
dition that she shall move his great state clock, in default of which 
she is to be disinherited in favour of King Kino’s brother. The 
princess, who has two suitors, one, Trottoir, a poor gentleman, 
and the other, Bad-ki-bad, an Eastern monarch, falls asleep, and 
has a strange dream. King Kino, who, however wise he may 
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have been, was apparently not a judge of old china, possessed a 
modern French clock and various specimens of somewhat doubt- 
ful bricabrac. These are animated, and take the shapes of the 
various persons about the court. Here the piece becomes in- 
coherent. The princess, still in her dream, marries a figure 
which represents Bad-ki-bad, who, in return, shows her how to 
move the clock with a lever. Then Bad-ki-bad disappears, and 
the princess is recommended by the figures to marry the likeness 
of Trottoir. A grand, but meaningless, ballet ensues; the prin- 
cess awakes, and, after one or two more episodes, a new will is 
found, and the princess finally marries Trottoir. 

We are sorry if we cannot describe the plot more intelligibly, 
but we must own to having carried away a very hazy notion of it. 
The dialogue, which is in decasyllabic prose, contains some 
lively hits at passing events, and one brilliant play upon the 
words, “that air” and “that ere,” which is humorous in the 
extreme. The various songs are drawn from various composers, 
and include a very happy version of the Fille de Madame Angot 
song, arranged as a dirge, and sung line by line by the old china, 
the cracks in which apparently somewhat affected intonation. 

None of the actors had much opportunity of display. Miss 
Hughes seemed out of voice and inclined to sing flat, but was 
still a very pretty and gallant page. Mr. William Rignold, of 
whom we always thought that, like Fusbos, he had not “a singing 
face,” was quite light and airy as a Lord Chamberlain, and sang 
his music capitally. Mr. Afred Honey, as Bad-ki-bad, has a nice 
voice, which he used well in a song from Les Cents Vierges ; and 
Mr. Calhaem, as a negro slave, taught English by an Irish tutor, 
was highly appreciated by a good-humoured though bewildered 
audience. 

The art of trying to accurately understand what you mean, and 
then saying it, is laid down as the golden rule for orators. May 
we be forgiven if we suggest to Mr. Albery the application of this 
tule to the composition of “ psychological extravaganza” and 
“graceful flights of fancy.” 





Miss Neilson is engaged for the Gaiety next year. The Christ- 


mas burlesque there will be written by Mr. Burnand. 

For some time the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, has been 
signalised by its production of Shakespeare’s plays, which are 
admirably acted and beautifully put on the stage. The last 
revival is Twelfth Night, with Mr. Phelps as Malvolio, and Mr. 
David Fisher as the Clown. We should be glad to see one of our 
London managers follow this example. The managers of the 
Vaudeville might do worse than reproduce some of Shakespeare’s 
comedies. 

With reference to Antony and Cleopatra, it may be useful to 
note that it was played in London in 1867 with Miss Glyn as 
Cleopatra. 

It is said, let us hope for the sake of the good taste of certain 

individuals incorrectly, that there was the greatest reluctance on 
the part both of author and manager to allow M{dlle. Rose Bell 
to appear as Paris in La Belle Héléne, at the Alhambra. We can- 
not believe the story to which we have alluded, for the lady in 
question is the life and soul of the piece; without her fine voice, 
genuine dramatic talent, and noble presence, the meagre adapta- 
tion of Offenbach’s merry piece would be unendurable. We feel 
it only justice to repeat what we have said on a previous occasion 
that, in opéva bouffe on the English stage, Mdlle. Rose Bell stands 
without a rival—without a prospect of any rival appearing. 
_ One of the pleasantest entertainments now going on in London 
is at the large Egyptian Hall, where Dr. Lynn, one of the deftest 
and cheeriest of conjurors, holds sway. He performs his tricks, 
ostensibly at least, without any apparatus, and his sleight of 
hand is most wonderful. The “spirit calculator” and “ blood 
writing,” bearing almost an exact resemblance to what Mr. 
Forster used to do, are very clever, and the celebrated box trick 
18 capitally performed. Dr. Lynn’s entertainment is, in short, 
quite one of the things which everyone should see. He is a most 
amusing talker, and his tricks, avowedly mere sleight of hand, 
are so marvellous that repeated visits will be necessary before 
People can find out “* how it’s done.” For ourselves, we can only 
Say that we enjoyed our two hours with Dr. Lynn immensely. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





La Fille de Madame Angot is drawing crowded houses in New 
York, where it is being played by Mdlle. Aimée and a capital 
French company. 

M. Gounod’s costs in the recent trial of Littleton v. Gounod 
have, we hear, been paid by Mr. Littleton. 

Mr. William Lemare, the conductor of the Bristol Choral So- 
ciety, who recently assumed the title of Mus. Doc. and F.S.A., 
announces that he intends to discontinue the use of the appella- 
tion “ Doctor” which he received from a foreign university, and 
states, as his reason for adopting such an unusual course, that 
some doubts have been expressed as to the legality of the pro- 
ceeding by which he obtained the degree, and that he has been 
exposed to considerable criticism on the subject. Mr. Lemare 
adds that his object in going abroad for a degree which he could 
have obtained at home, was to taken it more cheaply. He tails, 
however, to give the name of the so-called University where he 
‘* graduated,” and he also fails, in our opinion, to give any satis- 
factory explanation of his mode of procedure. 

The local rehearsals for the Bristol Festival are being actively 
proceeded with under the direction of two of the organists of the 
town; Mr. Alfred Stone, who, if we remember rightly, is a strong 
advocate of the Tonic Sol Fa system, being the conductor, and 
Mr. George Riseley, the talented organist of the Colston Hall, 
officiating as accompanist. The choir consists of about 300 well 
trained voices, and will, it is hoped, prove fully equal to its work. 
Meanwhile the general arrangements for the music meeting are 
progressing most satisfactorily, all the magnates of the West 
having lent their support to the scheme. 

It is a satisfactory evidence of the public taste for classical 
music that the Wednesday Evening Concerts at Covent Garden 
are attended by just the same enormous crowd as the so-called 
popular nights. Last Wednesday evening, for instance there was 
not a seat to be had in the body of the house and the attention 
given to the overture, The Ruler of the Spirits, and to Weber's 
First Symphony, proved that the music was really appreciated. 
The appearance of Herr Josef Gung’! as the conductor of his own 
dance music has been the event of the week. 

The Choral Services at the Church of All Saints’, Margaret- 
street, were resumed on Sunday last, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the congregation, on the return of Mr. W. S. Hoyte, the 
organist and choir-master, and of the members of the choir from 
their annual holiday. The music used formed a singular instance 
of a “* composite ” Communion Service, including a selection from 
Haydn, Macfarren, Schubert, Tours, Hoyte, and Mozart. 

The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, always antici- 
pated with genuine satisfaction by amateurs of the art, will be 
re-commenced on the 4th of October, and will be continued up to 
the 13th of December, when there will be the usual break for the 
Christmas holidays, work being resumed on the 17th of January. 
The programme for the season—and the promises of Messrs. 
Grove and Manns may always be relied upon—include many im- 
portant works not hitherto heard at Sydenham and several 
novelties. Amongst the latter English musicians will be glad to 
welcome a Symphony from the pen of Mr. Ebenezer Prout, whose 
Organ Concerto was one of the most interesting features in the 
last Winter Concerts, and whose Chamber works are also well 
known, though seldom played in public. Mr. J. F. Barnett will 
contribute an overture to A Wéinter’s Tale. Mr. Sullivan pro- 
mises some “vocal pieces with orchestra,” a somewhat am- 
biguous title; and Mr. Macfarren’s overture to St. Fohn the 
Baptist, played at Birmingham, and shortly to be heard at 
the Bristol Festival, with the full oratorio, and Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s new pianoforte sonata, The Maid of Orleans, which was 
recently played by a Royal Academy pupil, will be given. The 
conductors relying on the strength of their choir, which showed 
marked signs of improvement last season though it was still 
unworthy of the band, have included Handel’s Theodora in the 
scheme, and this work, one of several for the revival of which we 
have to thank Mr. Barnby, will be sung with Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller’s additional accompaniments. Among the other attractive 
items we note Bach’s pianoforte concerto in F minor, Haydn’s 
Seven Last Words, and two of the old “‘ Papa’s”’ symphonies, not yet 
performed ; Beethoven’s cantata, The Praise of Music ; Schubert’s 
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eeheey in C (No. 9); Mendelssohn’s g5th Psalm and hi® 


ymn for contralto solo, orchestra and chorus; Félicien David's 
Desert ; Brahms’ Schicksalied, a selection from Schumann’s music 
to Faust, and an excerpt from the Romeo and Fuliet of Berlioz. 
With such a selection a glorious series of concerts may be 
expected. Mr. George Grove will, we regret to hear, shortly 
resign the Secretaryship of the Company, but will take his seat 
at the Board of Directors. 

The Hereford Festival presented, as we anticipated, but little 
subject for comment, except in regard to Sir F. Gore Ouseley’s 
new oratorio, which may be described as being thoroughly 
scholastic and ecclesiastical, but scarcely popular in style. The 
choruses are the strongest part of the work, and the contrapuntal 
writing is of a high order, but the composer with his numerous 
fugues appeals more strongly to the learned in the art than to 
the public, and thus it will be in single numbers rather than as a 
whole that the oratorio will live. The performance of Fephthah 
was commendable, though it is questionable whether the audience 
did not find the work highly wearisome, as in truth it becomes, 
especially when Mr. Sims Reeves is not present to sing the great 
recitative and air, the glory of Braham in days gone by. The 
ball at the conclusion of the festival was a failure, but we are 
glad to record the success of a Chamber Concert, given in the 
Grand Jury Room of the Shire Hall on Friday night, when some 
of the leading members of the orchestra, Messrs. Sainton, Ralph, 
R. Blagrove, and Pettit, formed an admirable quartet party. The 
programme included three quartets, Haydn in G, Mendelssohn in 
A minor, and Beethoven in F, varied by songs by Miss Edith 
Wynne and Mr. Montem Smith. Among the novelties introduced 
at the miscellaneous concerts, was Professor Oakeley’s setting of 
Tennyson’s “ Tears, idle tears,” sungs, as at Birmingham, by 
Mdlle. Titiens, and very cordially received. Mr. Townshend 


Smith conducted the festival throughout with the utmost energy | 
| to be suggestive of its having been designed as a revenge for the 


and goodwill. 
—————_»—_ -—— —- 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Tue Rev. Stopford Brooke, one of the most accomplished and 
thoughtful preachers of the day, has in the press a series of dis- 
courses on what he calls the ‘“‘ Theology of the English Poets”— 
among them Keats, Burns, Blake, Cooper, and Coleridge. 

The Master of the Temple, Dr. Vaughan, is also preparing for 
publication a new volume of sermons to be entitled ‘* Words for 
the Day.” 


Mr. Walter Thornbury is nearly ready with his two volumes of | 


** Criss Cross Journeys.” 

Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson has in the press a new three volume story 
called “‘ Lottie Darling.” 

The Country Parson, Dr. Boyd, better known by his initials 
as A. K. H. B., will publish, probably before the close of October, 
an essay descriptive of “ A Scotch Communion Sunday,” supple- 
mented by a series of Miscellaneous Discourses. 

M. Paul Lacroix’ “ Manners, Customs, and Dress during the 
Middle Ages,” which will now very shortly appear from the press, 
promises to be as splendid a volume in its way as Wey’s Rome. 
It will be embellished with fifteen chromo-lithographic prints and 
with upwards of 400 wood engravings. 

Dr. Livingstone’s discoverer, Mr. Henry Stanley, will come 
anew before the public, both in England and America with a new 
story from Central Africa, called, oddly enough, “ My Kalulu, 
Prince, King, Slave.” 

Miss Yonge, the popular domestic novelist, is going to do what 
Charles Dickens did before her, and that, too, a good many years 
ago, namely to write ‘ A Child’s History of England.” 

Professor Jowett’s “ Plato” will soon be matched by his “ Thu- 
cydides,” the latter work having at length been very recently 
completed. ; 

A second edition has just been issued of Mr. Blackwall’s “ Re- 
searches in Zoology.” 

_ Under the title of “ Eagle and Dove,” a new one-volume story 
is now publishing. } 

It is actually announced that on Monday the one hundredth 
thousand of “ Zadkiel’s Astrological Almanack, for 1874,” was 
published by J. G. Berger. 





Mr. Murray of Albemarle-street has, within the last few days 
brought out the eighth edition of Mr. Morant Baker's « Kirke’s 
Handbook of Physiology.” 

The amusing author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” and of “ Bread ang 
Cheese and Kisses,” Mr. B. L. Farjeon, is preparing another 
Christmas story for the December extra number of Tinslg’s 
Magazine. With a view to secure the advantage of colonial cir. 
culation, it will be ready in time enough to reach the colonies 
before Christmas-day shall have arrived. 

Lord Brougham’s Works are now complete in eleven volumes, 
the last of which is furnished with a copious index. 

Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of * East Lynne,” is all by 
ready with her new novel, in three volumes, called “ The Master 
of Greylands.” 

The twentieth volume of Moxon’s Popular Poets, now in the 
press, will contain “‘ A Selection of Miscellaneous Poems,” 

A Library Edition, at five shillings instead of three-and-six. 
pence, is now being published by the Messrs. Moxon of all the 
Poets on their list. 

The first and second of the four costly volumes of Thomson's 
“‘Tllustrations of China and its People,” have now made their 
appearance. When the entire work is out it will contain 200 
photographs, with letterpress descriptions of the places and 
people represented—the photographs printed, by the autotype 
process, in permanent pigments. 

Mrs. Arnold has in the press a three volume novel called 
‘“* Better than Gold.” 

A novelette, entitled ‘Only a Butterfly,” by Georgiana Craik, 
appeared on Tuesday. 

Two of the last additions to Madame Tussaud’s Wax Work 
Exhibition, are Charles Dickens and the Shah of Persia—the 
latter admirably good, the former execrably bad. The novelist’s 
effigy is utterly unlike him, and is so distressing a caricature as 


inextinguishable laughter directed against the plastic art by the 
celebrant of the immortally ridiculous Mrs. Jarley. 

Mr. Watts’ portrait of Mr. John Stuart Mill, which was painted 
for Sir Charles Dilke just before the death of the philosopher, 
will almost immediately be published in a handsome engraving, 
now approaching its completion. 

Hans Christian Andersen, the poet of Denmark, and the writer 
of fairy tales for all Christendom, has recently returned to 
Copenhagen in improved health, after his holiday excursion in 
Switzerland. 

The distinguished geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, has recentl; 
been engaged in scientific explorations at Combe-Varin, and along 
the lower slopes of the Chaumont. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer, the astronomer, has in the press, “ Con- 
tributions to Solar Physics.” 

A new edition is all but ready of the “Glaucus,” of Canon 
Charles Kingsley. 

Sir John Lubbock is preparing a work on the “* Metamorphoses 
of Insects.” 

There will Shortly be fixed a memorial tablet on the house 
in King Street, Covent Garden, in which was born, in 1710, Dr. 
Thomas Augustine Arne, the composer of the music to James 
Thomson's national song of * Rule Britannia.” 

A remarkable portrait of Shakespeare was recently sold at 
Clapton House, near Stratford-on-Avon, at which old country 
mansion the Master-Dramatist was often a visitor. 

Some of the oldest portions of Windsor Castle, hitherto for 
many years past neglected, are now in process of restoration. 

The diamonds recently bequeathed to Geneva by the late Duke 
of Brunswick, have been valued by a competent lapidary at no 
less a value than 2,500,000 francs. , , 

Bret Harte’s new volumette is just out, called “ An Episode 0! 
Fiddletown.”’ 

Isa Blagden’s poems are about to be published posthumously, 
under the editorship of Alfred Austin, who will contribute, by 4) 
of introduction to the volume, a memoir of the deceased lyrist. | 

Eugene Rimmel, of the Strand, has carried off the first med: 
for perfumery at the Vienna Exhibition. 

Professor Williamson will lecture at Bradford to-morrow, 
before the British Association, on ‘Coal and Coal Peat”; and 0: 
the following day Dr. Siemen will give a lecture there on “ Fuel, 
for the especial benefit of the working classes. 
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The services of M. Montbard, the celebrated Caricaturist of “‘ La Vie Parisienne,” have been engaged for this publication. 

A full-page Cartoon by M. Régamey, on a subject of deep social interest, will be given next week. 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell will shortly commence a new serial in our pages. 

Certain “ Secrets of Theatrical Management” will soon be disclosed by Robert Reece, author of those popular Gaiety burlesques, Ali Baba 
and Martha. 
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THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


BY THE REV. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., 


Author of “‘ The Origin and Development of R 
be complete in Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo, 1 
Quarterly, Price 7s. each, or to Yearly Subscribers of One Guinea 
12s. each vol. 9) 

Vol. I., for January, Second Edition. 

Vol. II., for February, Second Edition. 


This completes the First Year’s Issue. 


Vol. V., for May, Now Ready. 


“ Mr. Baring-Gould has done his work am anes and on the whole impartially, if 
we judge from his own stand point, and considering the cheapness of the volumes there 
is no reason every clergyman should not have them in his library."—Standard. 

“On the whole, we should say that Alban Butler aimed chiefly at edification, while 
the present author—not leaving this out of sight—aims likewise at information and 
entertainment, and if the ensuing volumes resemble the first, he will have given us a 
book to be very grat) ful for—Guardian. 

“ There is real life and colour in the biographies, as well as what to many persons 
will be of some consequence, full reference to authorities, and full information as to 


those incidents in their history which have been represented in painting or sculpture, | 


or which have led to the conventional symbols appropriated to them. It is a book 
with which every ecclesiastical library ought to be supplied.”"—Literary Churchman. 
“ The spirit in which it is written cannot be better described than in the author's 
own words. In his preface he says, ‘It would have been unseemly to have carried 
rejudice, impertinent to have obtruded sectarianism into a work like this. I have 
en called to tread holy ground, and kneel in the midst of the great pm pn of the 
blessed; and the only fitting attitude of the mind for such a place and such society is 
reverence.’ This intention has been fully carried out.”"—Dublin Review. 


“ Mr. Baring-Gould is lighter, perhaps spore papwins : he is less severe in rejecting | 
u 


ancient Acts, and thus he gives us some beautiful stories of the Saints which Alban 
Butler would have omitted.”—The Month. 

“It is a glorious collection; and the manner of telling the Legends is delightful.”— 
Monthly Packet. 

“ Mr. Baring-Gould’s Lives of these blessed persons are models of easy, clear and 


JOHN HODGES, 46, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


| 


} 


eligious Belief,” Compiler of “* The Golden Gate,” Editor of ‘‘ The Sacristy,” &c. The work will 
handsomely bound in cloth, each containing one month of the Calendar, which will be issued 
for the Four Vols. May also be had in half red morocco, Roxburgh style, 


Vol. III., for March, Second Edition. 
Vol. IV., for April, Second Edition, 


Vol. VI., for June, In the Press. 


picturesque narrative, and is one that promises to be second in interest and impor- 
tance to few that the Catholic revival has brought forth."—Church Times, 


“St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Benedict, and the Martyrs of Carthage render this Vol, 
(March) the richest in interest and beauty that the Series has yet afforded, and the 
convenience of such a Caléndar of Minor Constellations is very great.”—Guardian, 


‘He tells his stories with much simplicity, feeling, and grace. His ‘ Lives of the 


Saints’ must be pronounced a decided success.”—Spectator. 

“ The March Vol., like the preceding ones, fully carries out the original intention of 
the author. In its own line a compendium of valuable information, beautifully, simply 
and reverentially written, this edition of the ‘ Lives of the Saints’ canno. fail to be 

roductive of immense good, and we wish it the widest possible circulation.”—Dublix 
eview (Second Notice). 

“This may be pronounced without affectation a beautiful, and what is better, an 
honestly porloraned work. We are charmed with its Catholicity of tone, its 
deep, and broad reading, its charity even towards those who spilled the blood of God's 
saints in the cruel persecutions which at various times afflicted the Church. The 
sketch of S. John Crysostom is a piece of marvellous condensation of the events of 
that great confessor's life, and a most vivid appreciation of the ecclesiastical exigencies 
of his position.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“It seems to us it would have been impossible to have succeeded better than the 
author has done in the compression, without any loss of freshness and reality, of the 
folio pages of the Bollandists. They are given in simple, graphic, and graceful Eng- 
lish."—Catholic Magazine. 

“ The lives are given very fully, and the legends are beautifully told, in language far 
more attractive than that of painstaking, matter-of-fact Alban Butler.”—Tablet. 








OHN GOSNELL AND 


ohn Gosnell and Co.'s Pure Toilet and 

ursery Powder. To be had everywhere, 
and of the Manufacturers, Angel-passage, 
93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


RAGG’S PURE CHAR- 

COAL BISCUITS.—A nutritious, | 
pleasant, and healthful diet, producin 
positive relief to thousands. Medica 
testimony to this effect. Absorbing all 
impure gases in the stomach and bowels, | 
they afford speedy relief in cases ofacidity, | -“ - 
bile, indigestion, dyspepsia, foul breath, 
&c., and effectually eradicate worms. In 
tins, 18.; 2s.; 48.; and 8s. each, by all 
chemists. and by J. L. Bragg, Sole Maker, 
14, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square.—— 
Bragg'’s Pure Vegetable Charcoal. In 
bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


DEATH of Baron LIE- 


BIG.—Respectful notice is given 
by Liebig's Extract of Meat Company 
(Limited), that the guarantee certificate | 
of genuineness of quality, signed hitherto | 
by Seven Liebig and Professor Max von 
Pettenkofer, will in future, in accordance | 
with Baron Liebig's own directions, 
made many years ago, be signed by his 
colleague Professor Max von Petten- 
kofer, the eminent chymist, an¢ by Her- 
mann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, 
who has been acting as his special as- 
sistant in the analysis of the Company’s 
extract. Thus the excellence of the | 
well-known standard quality of Liebig 
Company's Extract of Meat will continue 
absolutely unaltered. 


KEATING'S PERSIAN 
INSECT DESTROYING POW- 
DER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, Cockroaches, 
and all insects destroyed by this unrivalled 
powder, which is quite harmless to do- 
mestic animals. Sold in packets, 1s. ; tins 
2s. 6d, each (free by post 14anc 2 stamps), 
by Thos. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and all Chemists. i 
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Man's Weakness. 
Daughter,” “ Church and Wife,” &c. 
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Notice.—New Novel by WiLL1AM Harrison AINSWORTH. 


| 
Co.'s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE. | ‘THE GOOD OLD TIMES. A New Novel. 
| L1aM Harrison Ainswortn. Author of “ Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's,” “ Rook- 
wood,” “ The Tower of London,” “ The Miser's Daughter,” &c. 
Tinsley Brothers, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 
Notice.—Mrs. J. H. Rippe.y’s New Novel. 
Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols., 
‘THE EARL’S PROMISE. A New Novel. 
Author of “Too Much Alone,” “George Geith,” “City and | 
Suburb,” “‘ The Race for Wealth,” “ A Life’s Assize,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” &c. 
Tinsley Rrothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Notice.—R. St. Joun Cornet’s New Novel. ° 
Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
‘THE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: A Tale of a Strong 


By Rosert St. Joun Cornet, Author of “ The Canon's 
Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Notice.—New Novel by the Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” 
Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
‘THE OLD CROSS QUARRY. 
Geratp Grant, Author of “ Coming Home to Roost.” 
Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


; wees — Tuomas Harpy's New Novel. 
low ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 
Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Notice.—A New Sporting Novel, by the Author of “ The O. V. H.” 
Now ready, at every Library, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, illustrated. 
HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty Before All. A Novellette. 
By Wat Braprorp, Author of “O. V. H,” “ Ensemble,” &c. 

Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Notice.—G. R. Watker’s New Volume. 
Now ready, at every Library, in x vol., 


COMING HOME ; or, Sithors to Grind: a Fireside 
a (from which the Play, produced at the Globe Theatre, London, July 5, 1873, 


Tinsley Brothers, Catherine-street, Strand. 





AR HOWARD, 
M SURGEON DENTIST, 
Begs to inform his Patients and Friends 
that consequent upon the Expiration of 
his Lease of 52, Fleet-street, where he 
practised for over Forty Years, he has re- 
moved to 18, Giltspur-street, near the 
Holborn Viaduct, where he will continue 
his Practice on the same principles that 
have hitherto given so much satisfaction. 
At home from Ten till Five. Consulta- 
tion Free. 

18, Giltspur-street, Newgate-street. 
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TANN’S RELIANCE 
FIRE-PROOF SAFES. Made 
entirely by Steam Machinery. This 
method of construction reduces the cost 
20 per cent. Reliance and Four Lever 
Locks; Cash and Deed Boxes. 11, New- 
gate-street, London, E.C. 


AMERICAN PICK ME 
UP BITTERS, the finest tonicever 
invented. AMERICAN ELASTIC SUS- 
PENSORY, no gentleman should be 
without them. AMERICAN MILK OF 
CUCUMBERS. The greatest beautifier 
of the complexion ever sold. KINGS- 
FORD & CO., 54, PICCADILLY; and 
Paris, Nice, and Hong Kong. 


By WI.- 


By Mrs. 


A New Novel. By 


FOR DESTROYING 
RATS, COCKROACHES, &c., Use 
STEINER'’'S VERMIN PASTE, 6d. and 
| 1S. glass jars. 
” Sold by all Chemists. Works—Henry- 
street, Limehouse, London. Wholesale 
| and Export Agent.—W. Epwarps, 35, 
Old Change. 
IMMEL’S TOILET 
- VINEGAR, Delightfully refresh- 
ing and highly beneficial in warm weather, 
1s. and 2s. 6d. Rimmel’s Lime Juice and 
Glycerine, the best preparation for the 
hair, specially recommended after se@ 
bathing; 1s. 6d. arid 2s. 6d. RIMMEL, 
Perfumer, 96, STRAND; 128, Regent- 
street ; 24, Cornhill, London ; and 76, 
| King's-road, Brighton. 
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